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of the Holy Spirit is to convince of sin and to 
testify of Jesus, (John xv. 26, xvi. 8, 14;) to 
lead in that course of spiritual experience in 
which we shall more and more understand the 
words, “ Unto you therefore which believe He 
is precious.” 1 Pet. ii. 7. 

The Lord Jesus is the way, the truth and 
the life; no man cometh unto the Father but 
by Him. John xiv. 6. Through Him accep- 
table worship is to be offered from broken 
and contrite hearts. He is the Shepherd 
who leadeth the sheep into the pastures of 
life, and who, in tender compassion, seeketh 
them that have gone astray. To Him the 

oor, the sick, the weary, may freely come. 

{e is both'the bread of life and the fountain 
of iiving waters. It is His presence that must 
crown our waiting and hallow our worship. 
Let none distrust the work of His Spirit upon 
their hearts, or in anywise limit public wor- 
ship to the hearing or the utterance of words. 
In taking part in this great privilege, may we 
dwell not exclusively upon our own needs, but 
yield our minds to sympathy one for another 
in the fellowship of the one Spirit. May all 
serve in their places in the royal priesthood, 
that whether the offering be called for in 
humble prostration of soul, in silent adoration, 
or in words however few or broken, “God in 
all things may be glorified, through Jesus 
Christ.” 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

The Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are the authentic testimony of the 
Spirit to the church, the abiding record of 
the truth of God, “profitable for doctrine, 
for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness ;’ able to make “ wise unto 
salvation, though faith which is in Christ 
Jesus.” 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16. Accepting them as 
“given by inspiration of God,” we have ever 
accounted as delusion, all assumed spiritual 
illumination which contravenes or impugns 
these sacred records; and we would now 
afresh declare our unchanged conviction that 
the work and teaching of the Holy Spirit 
will lead to an ever-deepening sense of their 
Divine authority. 

lt is in the school of Christ that His truth 
is to be learned, and the blessings of His 
grace are to be received. There is a true lib- 
erty for the Christian ; but it is the liberty of 
the child who, having tasted that the Lord is 
gracious, desires the sincere milk of the word, 
that he may grow thereby. 1 Pet. ii. 2, 3. 
His desires, his affections, his very tastes, un- 
dergo a change, very gradual, it may be, but 
real. The Kingdom of God is set up with- 
in him, for Christ, having been received in 
faith as his Saviour, rules there as King. 
They who are truly subject to the reign of 
Christ cannot be conformed to the maxims or 
spirit of the world. To the watchful and 
loving child the gentlest restraint of the 
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Father’s hand or eye has the force of law. 
It isnot an outward uniformity, but a con- 
formity to Christ, for which we plead. Let 
the yoke of His love be upon us in all our 
pursuits and engagements. We would espe. 
cially encourage our dear friends, in their 
seasons of allowable recreation, whether in 
the family or social circle, or when travelling 
for health or for pleasure, to mairitain, under 
all circumstances, the deportment befitting 
the followers of our holy Redeemer. 

Amidst the multiplied claims upon the 
sympathy and the help of the Christian, shall 
it be needful for any to be reminded of their 
obligation not henceforth to live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him who died for them. 
2 Cor. v.15. It was the indolent disuse of 
the entrusted talent, which brought condem- 
nation upon the slothful servant. Therefore, 
whether in the employment of our money, of 
our influence, or of our precious time,—that 
gift which, once lost, can never be recalled,— 
let the watchword be continually before us, 
“See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as 
fools, but as wise, redeeming the time.” Eph. 
v. 15. 

And may you, dear friends, whom it has 
pleased the Lord to entrust with children, re- 
member that they have been given you in 
charge, to train, not for earth only, but for 
heaven. A neglect of your duty towards 
them is an act of unfaithfulness in this your 
important stewardship, as well as a betrayal 
of their best interests. It was, we trust, your 
desire to enter into the solemn covenant of 
marriage in the fear of the Lord; and now 
that He has given you these tokens of His 
love, may you still walk in his fear, and feel 
it your privilege and joy to train up your 
children in His nurture and in His admo- 
nition. Eph. vi. 4. They partake with you 
of a fallen nature ; and it is your sacred duty 
to strive, through Divine help, to lead them 
to Him in whom is plenteous redemption. Ps. 
exxx.7. Be much in prayer on their account. 
We lament the increasing departure amongst 
us from true Christian simplicity. Whilst 
providing liberal instruction for their chil- 
dren, may parents not be drawn aside by the 
desire for fashionable or merely ornamental 
accomplishments, from a course of training 
and education conducive to a useful and hon- 
orable life upon earth, and in harmony with 
the discipline that renders meet for heaven. 

We have received, in usual course, epistles 
from our friends in Ireland, and from nine of 
the Yearly Meetings on the American Conti 
nent. The accounts therein contained of the 
spreading of the truth, and of a continued 
concern in connexion with scriptural educa- 
tion, with the welfare of the freedmen, and 
with our Christian testimony against war, are 
encouraging. Our lively interest has been 
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again awakened for our dear friends in the 
newly-settled Yearly Meeting of Canada, and 
we desire all our distant friends to accept the | 
renewed assurance of our sympathy and love. | 

Among the subjects which have come be- | 
fore us, tew haye taken deeper hold of our | 
feelings than the awful fact, that in this, the 
nineteenth century of the dispensation of the 
Prince of Peace, we find amongst the nations 
of Europe millions of men, including the 
strength and stay of families, withdrawn from | 
their homes and all the sacred duties and joys | 
of life, and forced into immediate contact with 
temptation, vice and wretchedness, And for 
what purpese? That they may become adepts 
in the science of mutual destruction, and that 
nations, called Christian, under the influence 
of distrust, rivalry or ambition, may the more 
promptly and effectively engage in mortal 
conflict one with another. Although on this 
solema subject our veice may meet with but 
little response in the professing churches of 
Christ, we feel called upon to entreat all who 
love His name, seriously to consider the utter 
incompatibility of these things with those 
fruits of the Spirit which Christians are to 
bring forth, and with the great purpeses of 
the Redeemer’s coming and reign. 
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SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

In connection with the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, which closed on the 
29th of May, we may note that Mr. Robert 
Barclay delivered a lecture, “On the Po- 
sition occupied by the Society of Friends, 
during the last Sixty Years, in relation to 
the spread of the Gospel,” to an audience of 
over 300 of the most active and influential 
members of the Seciety, Mr. Barclay dwelt 
first upon the vast increase of the population 
in large towns during the last half-century, 
and the deplorable extent to which it had out- 
stripped the appliances for religious teaching 
which the towns possessed, apd stated that 
attendance at a place of worship in most of 
our large towns and manufacturing counties 
was diminishing relatively to the increase of 
the population. He stated that the Society 
of Friends was now principally located in the 
large towns, and that therefore it was a 
matter which specially claimed their atten- 
tion as a religious body. He then showed by 
statistics how little had been done by the 
Society of Friends to add to the number of 
these who attend a place of worship and to 
diminish the godless population of our large 
towns, and that this could only be done 


And now, dear friends, may Christian love effectively by the organization of a Christian 


abound more and more amongst us. May our 
elder brethren and sisters, who have long oa 
their Lord, continue faithful to the end, hum- 
bly awaiting the dawning of that day soon to 
arise upon them as a morning without clouds. 
May the middle-aged be sober, fervent and 
diligent, giving the maturity of their strength 
to their Lord, watching against the entangle- 
ments of the world, earnest that their steward- 
ship may be fulfilled ere the final accourt be 
required. And may you, dear younger friends, 
be simple and decided in your allegiance to 
Christ. Many of you, as we thankfully be- 
lieve, have been made sensible of His love, 
and have given evidence of your desire to 
serve Him. Keep near to Him, we entreat 
you. Bear His yoke in your youth. Itis in the 
denial of self, in the way of the cross, in the 
subjection of the will, that his words become 
sweet unto the taste, and the path of duty be- 
comes the path of joy. 

Beloved friends, of every age, may you so 
receive Christ Jesus the Lord, and so walk in 
Him, that, rooted and built up in Him, ye 


may indeed be “ stablished in the faith as ye | 


have been taught, abounding therein with 
thanksgiving.” Col. ii. 6,7. To Him, the 
great Shepherd of the sheep, we would com- 
mend you all, desiring that grace and peace 


Church: that although individual efforts of a 
private character were very praiseworthy, 
and did much for the cause of Christ, yet 
unless they were moulded into and attached 
to churches, they were never self-supporting, 
|nor did the plant propagate its species, He 
|urged with great earnestness upon the body 
to which he belonged to take the matter up 
a church, and establish a simple and effec- 








tive organization which should, in accordance 
with their well-known views, admit of a more 
free development of their gifts of grace as a 
Church, and at the same time apply and 
direct them into appropriate channels, and 
argued that the same power which the So- 
ciety of Friends is acknowledged to wield in 
philanthropic enterprises would tell greatly 
on the cause of the Gospel among our de- 
graded population, who belong to no Church, 
and go to no Christian place of worship. He 
stated that the number of scholars in their 
Sunday-schools was 11,000, and that 1,000 of 
their members, out of about 16,000, were 
joccupied as Sunday-school teachers; that 
they had certainly not less than 2,500 to 
3,000 adults under religious teaching, and 
that the attenders of their meetings were in- 
creasing, and that the decrease of their body 
appeared now to be arrested. He ascribed 


from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ | this diminution to the operation of the severe 
may be with you, and abide with you forever. | penal laws of the Society of Friends against 


Signed in and on behalf of the Meeting, 
JOsEPH CROSFIELD, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year. 





marrying those of other religious denomina- 
tions (which have now become a dead letter), 
and the want of a healthy and rapid increase 
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to the absence of proper organization for the| 
instruction and subsequent. reception o of. at- 
tenders of their meetings into membership. | 
Mr. John Pease, of Darlington, the chair- | 
man, expressed his general concurrence with 
the views of Mr. Barclay, and remarked upon | 
the somewhat desultory character of theit 
Gospel labors, and that the result of Gospel 
reaching should be the founding of churches. 
Mr. Jonathan Grubb, of Sudbury, who is 
well known to the Christian public as an 
earnest Gospel minister, said that their prac- 
tice of supporting their own poor deterred 
instead of attracted the independent poor. 
This lecture excited considerable interest. 
We trust it will lead the Society of Friends 
to press forward in a path in which they have 
begun to distinguish themselves, and one 
which every other Church will rejoice to see | 
them take up in earnest.—Xtian Timea, (Lon- 


don.) 


eo a 
From Gough’s History. 
INSUBORDINATION LEADS TO DISINTE- 


GRATION, 


While the people called Quakers were thus | 
harrassed by persecution from others, there 
had arisen a dissent among themselves, which 
was now of some years standing. 
rise from a difference of sentiment in relation 
to church discipline, a matter not easily set- 


tled, so as to guard against the subjecting of 


conscience to an undue ecclesiastical authori- 
ty on one hand, or an unlimited liberty in- 
troducing anarchy and confusion on the other. 
And although the discipline established 
among this people appears calculated to 
avoid each extreme, as it relates to moral 
conduct more than to nice speculative points 
of religion ; yet almost from its first establish- 
nent, jealousies were entertained thereof, and 
the establishment opposed by several of the 
members from different motives: By some 
from disgust, because they could not obtain 
that pre-eminence among 
which they wished for, without merit to pro- 
cure it, nor obtain such weight of influence 
over their meetings, as to carry things always 


as they desired; by others from a want to take | 


a greater latitude of conduct than the self- 
denying principles of the society allowed ; 
to refrain the attendance of religious meet- 
ings for fear of human penalties, and pay 
tithes and such-like demands to evade sufte7- 
ing. These were averse to a discipline cir- 
cumscribing their conduct within limits they 
were inclined to transgress, and for which 
they did not wish to come under censure or 
control. Others mistook a regulation solely 
designed to guard the practice of the mem- 
bers from enormity, and in a regularity of 
life and manners, consistent with the purity 
of their profession, for an attempt to force 
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upon conscience an uniformity of worship, 
and speculative notions, and to subject them 
to ecclesiastical power. These ap prehensions 
secretly spreading in the hearts and private 
conversations of the dissatisfied, at length 
broke out in public opposition to the body of 
the society, and chiefly to the most distin. 
guished members thereof. 

The leaders of this opposition were two 
north-countrymen, John Wilkinson and John 
Story; who, having appeared ministers, 
jand not keeping in the humility becoming 
their stations, but thinking of themselves 
more highly than they ought to think, began 
to consider themselves as elders worthy or 
pre-eminence, and to look for greater defer- 
lence than the most sensible part of their 
| brethren thought it right to pay them; who 
rather warned them of the danger they ap- 
| peared to be in, of losing themselves, by in- 
dulging an aspiring mind. Such admeo- 
nitions were very ungrateful and mortifying to 
their pride, and perceiving thereby that they 
were not in the honorable estimation with 
their friends of sound judgment, which they 
affected, they let in a disgust and grudging 
against them; and to strengthen themselves, 
endeavored to gain adherents from amongst 
the looser and weaker members of the society, 
by soothing doctrines to the favorers of 
libertinism, vilifying the religious care of 
| Friend to preserve them in an orderly and 
Christian conversation and practice, as an 
imposition on their gospel liberty; and by 
wily insinuations to the more simple and 
honest, as if the body of Friends were apos- 
tatized from their original principles, and in- 
| stead of referring them for direction to tho 
light in themselves, were now drawing them 
off therefrom to the doctrines of men. By 
such means drawing a party into their own 
sentiments and views, they caused a rent and 
division in the quarterly meeting of West- 
moreland, to which they belonged. The 
judicious membets of this meeting with pain 
observing the dangerous tendency of these 
proceedings, to destroy the peace of society, 
and to introduce contention into their meet- 
ings, established for edification ; to prevent 
the hurt and wounding the peace of mind 
naturally resulting from unedifying disputes, 
used Christian endeavors to reclaim them, by 
calm reasoning to convince them of the 
prejudicial consequences of their litigious pro- 
ceedings to themselves and tu the society, by 
earnest entreaties to return to a state of 
greater humility and nearer unity with the 
body of which they professed themselves mem- 
bers ; but all their endeavors were frustrated, 
by means of the unreasonable prejudice 
which they had imbibed against the most 
considerable members of their own meetings, 
aud of the society at large-;‘looking upon it, 


as 
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probably, in the prevailing vanity of their| 
minds, as a more splendid situation, to be 
leaders of a party in the wrong, than to lose | 
their distinction by ranking again with a| 
society, amongst whom the supe rior qualifi- 
cations of many members in capacity and 
virtue might involve them amongst the com- 
mon mass, and with whom their credit, they 
imagined, was impaired ; so that they treated 


all the well-meant endeavors of their be st | 


friends, for their own and the general good, with 
contempt, and persisted in their opposition 
with a spirit which threatened an open 
breach; to prevent which, if possible, the 
quarte rly meeting 6f Westmoreland thought 
it expedient to refer the case to the judg- 
ment of unprejudiced Friends of the neighbor- 
ing counties, who had had no concern in the 
differences amongst them, and accordingly 
at their request six of the most eminent and 
judicious Friends of Cumberland, 
whom was John Burnyeat,) 
Yorkshire, went over to a meeting appointed 
by the said quarterly meeting, on purpose to 
hear and determine the matter of difference ; 
but their opponents would not appear, though 
duly apprized of time and place, but by let- 
ter refused to come, and disowned the meet- 
ing. 

These Friends of the adjacent counties 
being unwilling to come to a judgment with- 
out hearing both parties concerned face to 
face, desircd another meeting, to which 


Friends of Westmoreland readily assenting, | 
it was appointed at Milthrop next day, and | 


the said mediators themselves went as mes- 
sengers to Wilkinson, Story and others, to 
desire their attendance at the meeting; but 
they were so elevated in their minds, and so 
confident in their own opinion, that they 
treated them, their message and cordial ad- 
vice, with slight and contempt ; and by their 
reflections and conduct manifesting their 
Spirits to be wrong, and that they were not} 
by any means to be reconciled to their| 





(amongst | 
and several of | 
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in; and appearing determined to continue in 
their opposition, and they having cleared 
themselves by tender admonition to them, 
that they were now authorized to testify 
against them and their spirit; and according- 
ly drew up a testimony, and left it with 
Friends of the Quarterly Meeting of West- 
moreland. These meetings were held the 
latter-end of the year 1675. 

This judgment increasing the discontent 
and clamor of this restless party, who seem 
to have had a life in contention and railing ; 
the society, out of condescension, to make 
another trial if they gould at all be won 
upon, appointed a meeting at, Drawell, near 
Sedbergh in Yorkshire, on the border of 
Westmoreland, to give them a fair opportu- 
nity of being heard upon the subjects of their 
discontent. The Friends who had _ before 
drawn up the testimony against them attend- 
ed, with many other ancient Friends from 
other parts, and gave these dissatisfied per- 
sons a full hearing. They spent four days 


| successively in the patient and full inquiry 


into the disagreeable subject of this difference, 
and plainly perceiving that it proceeded from 
a spirit of contention and opposition to the in- 
troduction of regularity and good order into 
|the society, they besought them, with an 
affectionate tenderness, to return to that love 
and pacific disposition, which coments the 
community in union and mutual benevolence ; 
but still, all endeavors proving ineffectual to 
reclaim them, and they obstinately persisting 
in their opposition, this meeting also, en- 
larged by the attendance of elders and un- 
prejudiced members from several parts, con- 
\firmed the judgment of the former, which 
disturbed the opponents so far, that they. 
soon after detached themselves entirely from 
the society, and set up a separate meeting. 
The Yearly Meeting soon after coming on, 
this division in W estmoreland, ‘with other 
important matters, engaged the attention and 
consideration thereof. In result the said meet- 
ing wrote two epistles, one of caution and ad- 
















































friends, or to be prevailed upon to come to a| 
candid and sober discussion of the subjects of| vice to Wilkinson and Story, as leaders of 
their discontent, or to meet the complainants | the opposition, to dissolve their separate 
face to face. The Friends called in as media- meeting, and to be reconciled to their breth- 
tors having heard them in such manner as|ren, before they went abroad to offer their 
they could, proceeded to give a second hear-| gift ; the other epistle was directed to their 
ing to those of the meeting aggrieved, which | meeting, advising them to withdraw there- 
having done, they withdrew to consider the| from, and return to their former fellowship 
whole matter among themselves;, and having} with the Society. Yet still the well-meant 
taken down the heads in writing, after a solid | advice of their friends had no prevalent 
conference thereupon, they came unanimous ly | effect with the greater number, as the arro- 
to the judgment: That seeing these men | gance, obstinacy ‘and bitterness of their spirits 
had set themselves against every approach to | seemed the more confirmed by all the en- 
a reconciliation, and slighted the tende rest | deavors used to allay them. 

advice, entreaties and persuasions that could} This difference about church discipline 
he extended to them, they had dissolved the|drew from William Penn a small treatise, 
bonds of unity with the society, by a public | entitled A brief Examination of Laberty spirit- 
opposition to the good order es stablished there-! wad, designed to inform the judgments of the 
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dissatisfied. Robert Barclay also took up 








Yet notwithstanding this fair concession, 


his pen upon the same occasion, and handled | apparent candor often wants a bottom of sin- 


the subject more copiously, in a piece under 
the title of The Anarchy of the Rantere and 
other Libertines, the Hierarchy of the Roman- 
ists and other pretended Churches, equally re- 
fused and refuted. In which, with his usual 
clearness and strength of reasoning, he vindi- 
cated the discipline established amongst this 
people against those who accuse them of con- 
fusion and disorder on one hand, and such as 
calumniate them with tyranny and impo- 
sition on the other. He drew upon himself 
much reproach and invective from these 
separatists, who imagined his work was 
pointed at their dissent, and found his argu- 
ments too conclusive to answer. They called 
his sincerity in his professien in question, in- 
sinuating he might be popishly affected, if 
not a papist, being educated in France under 
an uncle that was a papist, if not a priest, 
and maintained church authority upon the 
same principles, which the Romanists have 
done. But what will not prejudice misrepre- 
sent? He all along maintains it on differ- 

ent principles, and much of the work is em- 
ployed in showing the difference. 

Of these leaders of separation, Story was 
the more considerable among their partizans, 
and more active in propagating the dissent 
in other part of the nation. For this pur- 
pose he travelled in sundry parts, but it was 
in Bristol and some of the western counties 
that he gained most adherents; amongst 
these, William Rogers, a merchant of Bristol, 
a bold and active man, entertaining a high 
opinion of his own capacity and abilities, 
stood forth as champion of their cause. He 
first discovered himself as such in advancing 
sundry objections to Robert Barclay’s book, 


whieh he handed about in manuscript about | 


the year 1677; upon which, at Robert Bar- 
clay’s request, he met him in London, in 
order that by a cool and moderate conference 
before divers Friends from different parts of 
the nation, Robert Barclay might have an 
opportunity of explaining the passages ob- 
jected to, which he apprehended Willlam 
Rogers had misunderstood. in order that by 
satisfying and convincing him of his mis- 
takes, an unedifying controversy might be 
prevented. In consequence of this confer- 
ence, William Rogers wrote a letter to his 


cerity with those who have suffered their 
tempers to be imbittered with the spirit ot 
party. Some months after this the said 
William Rogers and his adherents wrote sun- 
dry other papers against Robert Barclay’s 
book and principles, not devoid of une hari- 
table reflections upon the author, and spread 
them abroad unknown to him, while he was 
confined in prison at Aberdeen. This un- 
generous treatment occasioned Robert Bar- 
clay to write a vindication and explanatory 
postscript to his Anarchy of the Ranters, in 
order to give satisfaction to all of the society, 
but those who through prejudice seemed re- 
solved not to be satisfied. 

In the year 1682 William Rogers ap- 
peared in print in a quarto volume, to which 
he gave the pompous title of The Christian 
Quaker, distinguished from the Apostate and 
Innovator, under the former description com- 
prehending himself and his own party, and 
representing the main body of the Society as 
apostates and innovators. This book, which 
soon sunk into oblivion, was more remark- 
able for passionate intemperance of language 
than soundness of reasoning, abounding in 
personal invectives against many of the most 
eminent members of this society, but the 
chief force of the envy of him and his party 
was pointed at George Fox, as being the in- 
strument of establishing that good order which 
they wanted to have considered as a griev- 
ance.* Both their discourses and writings 
manifested the deep prejudice they had im- 
bibed against this irreproachable character, 
which answered not their design of lessening 
him, or exalting themselves, or their cause in 
the eyes of the society, or the world; but 
afforded him an opportunity of manifesting 
his steady adherence to the inward principle 
of truth, and the firmness of*his mind, in a 
new light, being preserved by conscious inno- 
cence in a rectitude and dignity of conduct, 
as superior to wrath from the shafts of envy, 
as to fear from the oppression of power ; he 
bore all their weakness and malice with in- 
vincible patience, forgave all their bitter 
speeches, praying for them, that they might 
recover a sound mind, not returning retlec- 
tion for reflection, but charitably endeavoring 
to convince them of the danger of the error 


frie nds, in which is the following passage : | into which they were fallen, and the hurt 


} 
“The meeting was this day had, : and in it 


a Christian and very fair debate, to the satis- 


they had sustained thereby ; and by verbal! 
admonitions and various epistles to preserve 


faction of both of us, as far as I can under-|the society at large from being entangled in 


stand ; 


love, 


and the matters chiefly objected by|the like snare, laying open the subtilty of 
me were fairly and brother like, and in much | that spirit by which “they were actuated, in 
discoursed ; and upon the whole matter | entertaining and spreading groundless’ jeal- 


I am satisfied, that Robert Barclay is not| ousies of the religious care of Friends over 


ok to import.” 








eee so as I and others have taken his| each other for their good. 
| ee 





— 


* William Penn's preface. 
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The aforementioned performance of Wil- 
liam Rogers meeting with great applause 
from his own party, increased his vanity to 
that degree, that he came up to the Yearly 
Meeting at London in 1682; and at the con- 
clusion thereof he gave notice in writing to 
this effect, viz., “ that if any were dissatisfied 
with his book, he was there ready to main- 


fered in no essential respects from that of the 
Mount Lebanon Arabs. 


The Mandingoes, who visit me from time 


to time, express strong desire to have schools 
\established among them, that they might 
|learn the English language and have access 
| to English literature. 
| friends of this cause in America who will fur- 


Are there no wealthy 


tain and defend both it and himself against | nish the means, by bequest or during their 


all opposers.” This vaunting challenge was | 
neither dreaded nor slighted, but an answer 
immediately returned him in writing, that 
“as many were dissatisfied with his book and 
him, he should not fail (God willing) to be 
met by the sixth hour next morning at the 
meeting place at Devonshire house.” 

The meeting was held accordingly and | 
continued till noon, when it appeared that* | 
notwithstanding his vaunt he was not equal 
to the task he had undertaken ; for although | 
he was attended by many of his party to abet | 
and assist him, he was so fairly foiled, and | 
his errors and petulancy so fully exposed, 
that he quitted both the meeting and the city 
abruptly, refusing a second meeting, which 
was offered for the further discussion of the | 
subject of difference, leaving this frivolous 
excuse for his precipitate retreat, that he had 
before given earnest for his passage in the 
stage coach home, and was not willing to lose 
it. 

This book of his did not pass unanswered. 
Thomas Elwood published a reply, under 
the title of An Antidote against the Infection 
of William Roger’s book, misealled the Chris- 
tian Quaker, answering it paragraphically. 
To which it doth not appear that any rejoin- 
der was ever given. George Whitehead also 
published remarks upon it, in a piece enti- 
tled, The Aceuser of the Brethren cast down. 








| 


etee 
WORK AMONG THE MOHAMMEDANS, 


In a communication from Prof. Edward 
W. Blyden, dated Monrovia, April 10, 1868, 
occurs the following reference to the intro- 
duction of Arabic instruction into Liberia : 

“Tam just now particularly interested in 
the interior work, especially among the 
Mohammedans. I have frequent visits from 
distinguished men among them. I 
the other day that some of the contemners of 
negro intelligence among you could have 
been present, when a scholarly Foulah priest 
from Futa Jallon called upon me, and have 
heard him read, in sonorous and melodious 
accents, the Arabic both in the Koran and 
the Bible. He also recited long passages 
from the former from memory. He did it 
beautifully, and the greatest Arabie purist— 
Dr. Van Dyck himself—would have heard 


wished | 


life-time, to establish and maintain a vigor- 

ous mission among these interesting people?” 

—African Repository. 
oxigen. 


THE WEARING OF MOURNING FOR THE DEAD. 


It is not the custom of our people to sym- 
bolize their feelings by a change of dress, 
with this solitary exception. If a man be- 
comes bankrupt, or has his house burned 
down, or loses heavily in commercial opera- 
tions, or has a son in disgrace, or a child 
misled by evil company, or any other experi- 
ence of grief, he does not change his garb. 
The one solitary and exceptional case is 
bereavement! But there is in domestic sor- 
row a delicacy, or ought to be, which should 
shrink from an ostentatiousness such as 
mourning apparel cannot fail to have. No 
one has a right so to express his sorrows as to 
intrude them upon every eye wherever he 
goes. Custom has long justified it; other- 
wise it would be esteemed an indelicacy for 
one to be a walking advertisement of one’s 
own private griefs. But, even if one were 
permitted to show this one side of domestic ex- 
perience by a change of garb, the question 
stiil remains, whether expression should be 
given to the weakness of natural feeling, or 
the triumph of Christian faith? Whether we 
should symbolize the darkness of the grave as 
unenlightened nature shows it, or the grave 
made luminous by the triumph of our Sa- 
viour, and the glories of immortality beyond 
it? We may be sure there is something 
wrong in a Christian community where death 
is surrounded with associations of terror, 
where the young are reared to a horror of 
the sepulchre, where present grief rises up 
like a dark cloud and shuts out the heaven, 
where—in sermons, services, conversations 
and dress—everything couspires to shroud 
death and the grave with darkness. Has 
sorrow a right to be selfish? May it bear 
false witness against immortality? Has a 
Christian under bereavement a right to de- 
clare by his conduct, “ there is no light 
in the grave, none beyond it, and no comfort 
for the bereaved, but only black, black, black 
sorrow?” I never met one muffled in black 
from head to foot, without a certain sorrow. 
The smell of crape is to me like the smell of 





him with pleasure. His pronunciation dif- 





*T, Elwood. 





a charnel house. 
Did it ever occur to mourners to ask, 
what, if those for whom I grieve were to 
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speak to me out of their blissful rest in 
heaven, would be their choice—that I should 
be shrouded like one in despair, or robed as 
one who mourns, but with Christian hope? 


Henry Ward Beecher. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 8, 1868. 


= = 5 x 


3UDDHISM IN AMERICA.—Should anti- 


quarian research rescue from the archives of 


1400 years ago musty but indisputably authen- 
tic records, preving that, in the fifth century 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, an 
his followers, inspired with missionary zeal, 
had, at the cost of great hazards and hard- 
ships, entered a strange country and traversed 
it for nearly or quite three thousand miles 
(besides lateral explorations) endeavoring to 
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-arnest band of 


ann a ———__a.. 


ty 
| inhospitable realms, upon earth’s torrid belt 
over plains, valleys and continents, the fruit 
thereof now “shakes like Lebanon.” The 
minister who serves the Lord Christ, goes to 
pagan lands with the message of eternal life, 


tops of the mountains, in isles afar off, in 


the gospel of Salvation through a glorious and 
sufficient sin-offering and perpetual medi- 

‘ation, and trusts in the faithfulness of Him 
for whom he is an ambassador, that the word 
| will not return unto Him void. The rigid 
| features of the dumb idol could radiate no com- 


| . . 
fort to sin-sick souls—but,the Author of our 





| holy faith gives the sweet consoling smile of his 
unearthly peace to all who come to Him in 
| faith, forsaking their sins, and loving His ap 
| pearing ;—and multitudes in every Continent 
| rejoice in “ the light of the knowledge of the 
| glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 


plant the seminal and vital truths of that | The servants of our Lord, not without ob- 


religion which must, eventually, pervade the | structions, have penetrated into the heart of 


'China. Speaking in His name, they have 
waters cover the sea,—and after the lapse of| 


earth and cover its habitable surface as the 


said to the people: “ Come, let us reason to- 
one thousand four hundred years no trace be | gether. Though your sins be as scarlet, they 
And Buddha is 


dumb—his priests are confounded,—his vota- 


found of such missionary teachings,—would shall be as white as snow.” 
not the sceptic find argument against the | 

; ‘ (et . 
very truthfulness of truth? Yet Professor | 


Carl Newman, of Munich, having “spent 


ries turn to Him who has inherent life. 


iinemeaibive 
many years in the study of Chinese anti- . 1. 

ae : ome Stones or Memortau.—Those who truly 
are spiritual, who walk in and are led by the 


Spirit of Truth, are signally preserved from 


quities and bibliography,” has found in the 
year-books of that Empire the fact well es- 
tablished, that a band of Buddhist priests, | 


Te excesses of any kind, whilst the mere profes- 
anticipating Columbus by nearly a thousand| . » hak : : : 

lef Chi Fatale r |sion of spirituality does not bring this pre- 
years, left China, and undeterred by snows 2 . os. 2 
tl : hict cdl y snows and lserving grace, does not guide into all truth, 
the storms which dashed the oces waves | ee » s . . 
:4 the Alentian island F a WAVES | and does not keep the superficial theorist from 
amid the Aleutian islands, entere: s vast | cn: : : : s : 
ern ' : tered this vast falling into ranterism, inconsistencies and an- 
Continent via Alaska, and explored thorough- ‘ 


ly and intelligently the Pacific borders, 
penetrating into “the land of Fusung,”—for so 


archy. A spurious assumption of spiritual 
|liberty behaves itself unseemly, brooks not 
| the reproofs of instruction, is a stranger to the 


eo ’ |meekness and gentleness of Christ, and lands 
Chinese name of the Mexican Aloe. ; 


they called the Aztec territory, after the 


‘ 


‘run well 
| for a while,” in libertinism and schism. The 
| Wilkinson and Story excitement of nearly 
Why were not the | two centuries ago had its foundation in self: 


aphorisms and the defective morality of Con- | delusion and self-seeking, its leaders thinking 
fucius perpetuated and exalted in a fresh and 


fertile soil? 


its votaries, though they seem to 


Why did not Buddha take care of his dog- 
mas? When his seed was sown, why did he 


not “give the increase ?” 


| 
|too highly of themselves, being restive of 
wholesome restraints and discipline, and more 





WasChristianity ever introduced into a con-|sharp-sighted to discern imaginary particles 
tinent and then totally forgotten century upon | in the eyes of their brethren, than to suspect 
century? The twelve apostles were once “a|the massive timbers which obstructed their 
handful of corn in the earth,’—their word | own vision. 


went forth into all the world; and on the! Our duties and our sphere of action lie in 
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the present—their bearing and effeets will tell | 
upon the tuture; but our warnings lie scat- 

tered over the fields of the past, where monu- 

mental stones of memorial peer above the} 
shadow, inscribed with garnered experience 
It 
has been said that history repeats itself. It is 


which the wise will read and understand. 


well to contemplate history, that blunders and | 
failures may not repeat themselves,—that 
heresies may not be allowed a resurrection,— 
that old error may not intrude itself before us 
with the importunate earnestness of new Truth. | 
“What shall be| 
When unsanctified persons be-| 


History does repeat itself. 
hath been.” 
come sanctimonious, such classes, from gener- | 
ation to generation, are aliens, and alienate 
others from the spiritual commonwealth. Hu-| 
man nature, in the old historic times, was es- 
sentially selfish, and the words which fitly | 
described it then are applicable still. Let us| 
therefore learn from the past—let us decypher 
the inscriptions upon the old stones of memo- | 
rial, and incline our hearts unto wisdom. 


Insubordination, far from being one of the 
forces by which the church edifice is fitly 
framed, joined together, compacted and ce- 
mented, leads to schism and disintegration. | 
It scatters the body and it deteriorates the in- 


dividual. It ministers to sel f-complacency, | 


| 


by which true peace (the companion of meek- 
ness and love) is superseded, and it is a firm 
ally to the accuser of the brethren. It is one 
of the incidents of human society, that in a 
chureh organization rules and checks must | 
be imposed, and that these must be submitted | 
to by those who seek their home in that or-| 
ganization. It is incident to human frailty 
under the fall, that these rules will partake 
of man’s fallibility. 
perceived, and still more frequently will be | 
imagined. The meek and the modest will | 
place some doubt upon their own judgment— | 


Imperfections will be 


will sacrifice something of individual choice | 


still small voice. 
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before the Lord, until He make way for their 


enlargement. They will be held excused, 
even if the counsellors have overstrained their 


authority. When ministers who have not 


| been officially recognized as such, go abroad 


and appoint public meetings, they act unjust- 
ly, because without authority they implicate 
the character of the Church before the com- 
munity, and they are guilty of unwarrantable 
When a Friends’ meeting is in- 
vaded by a multitude of voices in succession, 


assumption. 


silent communion quite precluded, and the 
meeting prolonged beyond the life, it is sadly 
to be feared that the most vital principle 
which our first Friends promulged has been 
lost sight of, and that the fever heat of zeal 
may obstruct the precious teachings of the 
When persons who think 
that some usage of the Society might be 
changed with advantage (no principle of 


| Truth being violated by the prevalent mode) 


take upon themselves to break the rule or 


| practice, and thus to force what they deem 
'reform, their action is revolutionary, and 
| what they seem to gain will cost more than it 


is worth. If any one think to remedy the 


apparent lifelessness of silent meetings by 


rushing into the ministry, “taking this honor 


'unto himself without being called of God,” 


Quakerism will not be promoted by such 
abandonment of its vital principle, nor will 
the Church be edified. Many members may 
be nominally added, without joy in the Holy 
Ghost being multiplied. 

The present day is a peculiar one. In some 
places lukewarmness may be the prevailing 


| snare, and it is fatal to the church of which it 


takes possession. A blind adherence to usage 
as such, sometimes, it may be feared, prevents 
the bringing of subjects to the pure and per- 
fect test by which they should be tried. Not 
that usage is to be disregarded, but the ground 
and consistency even of usage should at times 


to the aggregate conclusion, and will piously | be tested. In some meetings the word is not 
maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond | preached because “there is that which with- 
of peace. | holdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to 

When those who, in the judgment of the | poverty.” 
persons appointed to judge, advise and regu-| the work by stretching forth, like Uzza, hands 
late the ministry, reject admonition and as-| unbidden. In some localities the Chureh and 
sume the reins to themselves, they are in| its members are, in a manner, infantile, the 
danger of taking a Jehu drive into anarchy. | wisdom and experience of age are not as yet 
They had better bear their burdens in silence | present, and what is wanting cannot be num™ 


In others, some may seek to revive 
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bered. It is still to be remembered that “ wis- 


dom is gray hairs,” and will give maturity to 
unpresumptuous youth; and should there be 
here some over-manifestation 6f zeal, the Lord 
is good and merciful, and, if the ear be attentive 
to discipline, He will teach His people Himself. 
In looking over our vast expanse of country, 
in receiving plaintiveepistles from many whose 
tears flow because of the assaults of the ad- 
versary, because of the slain, the wounded, 
the unwilling, the over-willing and the recre- 
ant, we find abundant argument for “ forbear- 
ing one another in love,”’—we perceive dan- 
ger-points but a great Rock of safety. Bright 
and green is the ever-living Vine into which 
every sincere seeker may by faith be graffed 
—hospitable is the Door through which 
Christ’s humble followers may “ enter in and 
find safety”—and unsectarian is that holy 
tern ple into which those who “ have access by 
one Spirit unto the Father” “ are builded to- 
gether for an habitation of God through the 
Spirit.” 


————_ +-~en 


\OBERT Barciay’s Lecrure.—At the 
close of the account of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, mention was made of Robert Barclay’s 
lecture on the position occupied by the So- 
ciety of Friends for the last sixty years. On 
another page will be found a report of said 
address, taken from the Christian Times, and 
somewhat disfigured by the unconventional 
complimentary prefix to names which in 
themselves are sufficiently honorable in our 
estimation. It is a little amusing to see how 
clumsily editors and others sometimes break 
down in the attempt to pay compliments to 
our members. The most inconspicuous 
preacher of any other church connection 
would be designated as “the Rev.” or 
“ the Rev. Mr. , but our veteran preachers, 
whose simple names carry weight and influence 
and awaken love for their works’ sake, are 
designated as Mr. John Pease,—Mr. Barclay, 


—Mr. Jonathan Grubb. This is mentioned | 


en passant, merely to show that we take 
notice :—we do not want their titles. The 
name of William Penn is sweeter and more 
dignified than if it were encumbered with 
Mr., or Governor, or Rev., or Right Rev. 
We honor the untitled man who has suc- 
ceeded 





** To win for his individual name some clear, specific 
praise.’’ 


The First-day school statistics brought out 
in this address, are interesting,—one thousand 
of our members in England being engaged as 
Teachers. This service, if rightly performed, 
is a good and Christian work: and of course 
we should not deem it well performed did 
we assume that Friends in their attempt at 
religious teaching laid aside, for the nonce, 
any part of their Quakerism. Many of the 
pupils (in some schools most of them) are 
not our members. Sectarian proselytism is 
not intended or attempted. The teachers, 
however, in their own example, practice and 
language are expected with manly or woman- 
ly consistency to act out their principles. 


It is pleasant to see in dear old England, 
faith illustrated by good works; and it is 
satisfactory to know that many Friends in 
our own land are attentive in the same line 
of duty. Is there no room or call for in- 
creased Jabor? Several compartments of 
the great Meeting-house on Arch Street, in 
this city, are unoccupied during a great part 
of the yéar. Are there not, in the dense 
population of the lanes and alleys of that 
district, souls famishing for Christian in- 
struction? And might it not be a noble 
work for fathers and mothers in the Church 
to gather these, without any reference to 
their denominational belongings, and to try 
whether in watering others, for their Master's 
sake, they might not also be watered them- 
selves? And are there not many other 
localities where the harvest truly is plenteous 
and the laborers are few? 


“EpvucaTIONAL ADDRESSES BY PROFESSOR 
THos. Cuase, A. M., or HaAverrorpD 
CoLLEGE, and proceedings of the annual 
publie meeting of the Friends’ Teachers’ Ax 
sociation of Phila. Y. M., 1868.” 

Thirty years ago, an educational conven- 
tion in an adjoining State sent forth from 
Sussex to Cape May an arousing message to 
the people. 

“We say that knowledge is the universal 
right of man; and we need no clearer demon- 
stration than that intellectual nature, capa- 
ble of it, thirsting for it, expanding and 
aspiring with it, which is God’s own argu- 
ment in every living soul. We say that the 
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assertion for himself of this inherent right, 
to the full measure of his abilities and op- 
portunities, is the universal duty of man: and 
that whoever fails of it, thwarts the design of | 
his Creator; and, in proportion as he neglects | 
the gift of God, dwarfs and enslaves and 
brutifies the high capacity for truth and 
liberty whigh he inherits. And all experi-| 
ence, and every page of history confirm the 
assertion, in the close kindred, which has| 
every where been proved, of ignorance and | 
vice with wretchedness and slavery. And 
we say further, that the security of this in- 
herent right to every individual, and its ex- 
tension, in the fullest measure, to the greatest 
number, is the universal interest of man; so} 
that they who deny or abridge it to their 
fellows, or who encuurage, or, from want of| 
proper influence, permit them to neglect it, 
are undermining the foundations of govern- 
ment, weakening the hold of society, and | 
preparing the way for that unsettling and) 
dissolving of all human institutions, which 
must result in anarchy and ruin, and in| 
which they who have the greatest stake must 
be the greatest sufferers. A lesson, clearly 
taught by that divine philosophy in which 
the Maker of mankind becomes their teacher; 
reveals the world as but one neighborhood, 
and men as brethren of one family; and 
writes upon all social institutions these 
golden truths, the fundamentals and essen- 
tials of the true political economy which 
neither individuals nor nations have ever 
disregarded with impunity,—*“ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to| 
you, do ye even so to them,”—‘ No man liveth 
to himself,”’—“ Whether one member suffer, 
all the members suffer with it; or one mem- 
ber be honored, all the members rejoice with | 
it,”—* Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so | 
fulfil the law of Christ.” 

The pamphlet before us is obtainable, 
(price 10 cts.) at this office, (109 N. 10th St.) | 
It comprises, besides the proceedings of the | 
Teachers’ Association, two addresses by Pro- 
fessor Chase, from one of which copious ex- 
tracts have already been made in the Review, 
the other will be copied entire. Valuable mat- 
ter will be found in the Appendiz, in the form 
of remarks by M. A. Longstreth, F. Jackson, | 
F. T. King, Prof. Cope, Prof. Dillingham,— | 
all highly impressive and replete with valu- | 
able thought. 





The importance of the theme is to be 
measured only by the estimate we place on | 
the value of intellectual and spiritual well- | 
being. The pamphlet speaks for itself. Let | 


| No. 410 Race St., Philada. 





our friends obtain, peruse and circulate it. 
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DIED. 

HUNT.—In peace, at the residence of his son-in- 
law Ira Carter, on the 7th of Fourth month, 1368, 
Asahel Hunt, in the 78th year of his age; an es- 
teemed member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, Ind. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth-day, 9th 
of Ninth month next. 

Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. 109 N. Tenth St., Phila- 
delphia. They must in all cases be accompanied by 
certificates of character, and the studies pursued, to 
be signed by the last teacher. Copies of the last 
Annual Report, with all needful information, may 
be obtained at the office, or at the College, West 
Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa., or on application to 
Thomas P. Cope, No. 1 Walnut St., or Jas. Whitall, 
eowtf. 


—<tntiitnatina 
REUNION AT FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, 
Semicentennial Anniversary. 

A cordial invitation is extended to all the former 
officers and pupils of the school, including the hus- 
bands and wives of such as are married, to be pres- 


| ent at a Reunion to be held on tle School premises, 


on the 28th of Eighth month, 1868. Past and pres- 
ent members of the School Committee are included 
in this invitation. 

A collation will be served in the dining rooms, 
and orations and speeches will be delivered in the 
new Alumni Hall. 

Persons reading this notice will please communi- 
cate information of the meeting to those interested. 

Those expecting to be present will please send 
early notice of their intention to the undersigned, 
that arrangements may be made for their entertain- 
ment. 

Ou behalf of the Commi'tee of Arrangements. 

Apert K, Smiey, 


7th mo. 21—2t. Providence, R. I. 


oo 


THE BRUTE WISER THAN HIS MASTER. 


About one and twenty years ago, at the 
wharf of a well-known coal merchant on the 
Surrey side of the water, there worked a man, 
named John Godfrey. This man owned a 
dog, which was in the habit of accompanying 
his master on his visits to the public-house, 
which were frequent. This dog was taught 
by his master (who ought to have known 
better,) to drink malt liquor; and the animal 
became so used to it, that he would not leave 
the public-house without it. On one occa- 
sion, when John Godfrey and one of his com- 


| panions visited a beer shop, in Gibson street, 


Waterloo road, his companion said, “ Jack, 
let us make the deg drunk!” This was 
agreed upon; more than the usual quan- 
tity of liquor was given to the animal, 
which had the desired effect. On reaching 
the house where his master lodged, the poor 
animal could not ascend the stairs leading to 
his master’s room; but kept rolling down as 
fast as he got up. This afforded much 
amusement to Jack Godfrey and his compan- 
ion. But the poor dog, who lived five years 
after this occurrence, as if to mark his detes- 
tation of the worse than useless draught 
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would never aiciiada. taste it, but ail to mitted ies views of religious truth than 
show his teeth and snarl, every time a pub-|to others, combined: with a purer practice, 
lican’s pot was presented to him. John| how peculiarly is it the duty of such a peo. 
Godfrey died in Lambeth Workhouse, the | | ple to do their full part and exert their full 
inside of which he would probably have | share of influence in moulding the minds of 


never seen, had he followed the example of | 
his poor dog. His companion continued for | 
some time the degrading habit of getting in- 
toxicated, and was often reproved by his wife, 
with “ You have not half the sense of Jack | 
Godfrey’s dog; that poor beast would not | 
touch the filthy stuff after once feeling its ill | 
effects !’ —Plea for the Dumb Creation. 


EDUCATION, 
An Address hefore the Teachers’ Association of Friends 

of Philad lphia Yearly Mveting, 4th mo. 2°d, 1868. 

BY PROFESSOR THOMAS CHASE, 

Next after the highest concerns of all—and | 
indeed, with many obvious points of con-| 
nection with those ‘highest concerns—are the 
elaims of the proper educs ation of the young. 
I desire that each one of us here present may 
feel that he has some duty of his own, in his 
appropriate sphere, in this great cause. Is it | 
too much to say that the secular work (so far | 
as it is a secular work) which is now 
liarly incumbent upon the Society of Friends, 
if they would exert their proper influence in 
the world, prepare their children for lives of 
wide and generous influence, and perpetuate 


their pure and noble doctrines, is to provide 
for their children and all those under their 
eare, schools as good, in all that is of sound 
and real worth, as the very best in the land? 
Is not this one of the foremost duties of the 


hour? See what other 
doing for their colleges, academies, and com- 
mon schools; observe the general recognition 


of the fact that the future destinies of our | 


beloved country, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious, are (under divine Providence) to be 
shaped in our school-rooms. Let us take 
example, too, from the activity of Friends in 
other parts of the country ; and find a lesson 
for ourselves in the wonderful results of 
labors in this cause in North Carolina—labors 
prompted at once by Christian love, and the 
wisest, truest patriotism. 
tives conspire together to incite us to earnest 
diligence in this field. 
vision for the temporal welfare of a son, than 
to store his mind with useful knowledge, and 


ly? What conduces more certainly to the 
wealth and prosperity of a state, than the in- 
telligence of its citizens? By what earthly 
instrumentality ¢ 
virtue be better furthered than by instilling 


sound principles into the minds of the young, | 


pecu- | 


denominations are| 


| enlarged library, a green-house, 
)sunny, airy, well-ventilated apartments for all 


All honorable mo- | 


What better pro-| 


van the cause of morality and | 


those who have been aptly called “ the chil- 
dren of to-day, the men of to-morrow, the im- 
mortals of eternity.” 
| Friends, we need quickening, to take hold 
of this work with the energy and zeal it de. 
serves. I do not forget that much has been 
done already, on which we may look with 
reasonable satisfaction. Few institutions can 
|show a more honorable record of usefulness 
| than the excellent Boarding School, so fairly 
' seated among the beautiful hills of Chester 
| County. The very best facilities for obtain- 
ling a thorough collegiate education are fur- 
| nished at Haverford. The oe School, in 
'whose hall we meet to-night, is, both in te 
| male and female Toe in the front 
‘rank among the many excellent schools of 
Philadelphia. From what I have seen, in 
ithis Association, of the teachers of other 
schools under the care of Friends in this city 
and its neighborhood, I cannot doubt that 
the seminaries over which they preside are 
| models of excellence. Similar praise is doubt- 
less due to many other Friends’ schools, in 
rarious parts of the Yearly Meeting. But it 
is always the case, my friends, with human 
institutions, that even the best can be made 
better,—better either outwardly, or inw: ardly, 
or in both respects. A se shool, like a man, i 
always either growing better or call 
worse. Give West-town $20,000, or $: 300,000, 
if that sum be neeeded, and let the school 
add to its present buildings a new and larger 
edifice, with cheerful study-rooms and reci- 
tation-rooms, cabinets of natural history, an 
and _ high, 


its uses. “More teac thers, more books, more 
charts, drawings, diagrams, and specimens of 
natural objects, will always be wanted. If 
there be any poor schools among us, the need 
of improvement in their regard needs no 
demonstration. And doubtless there are 
neighborhoods which would support a good 
Friends’ se hool, in which, as yet, none exists, 
If so, we need a home mission and home 


| missionaries to earry the light of truth and 
| knowledge into those darkened regions. 
train it to work clearly, promptly, and sure- | 


But 
the great need everywhere is that all our peo- 
ple, “and especially parents, should be more 
deeply alive to the importance of the subject, 
‘and be willing to devote their influence, the ir 
time, and their money to the improvement of 
their schools. 

A few words in regard to the part in the 


and training clear heads and persuasive) work devolving especially upon the parents. 
tongues to advocate and defend them? And_/| First, it is theirs to make the sehool-house a3 
if to any religious body there have been com-' ' comfortable, cheerful, and healthful as possi- 
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ble, taking care that it be properly ented, 
and well and thoroughly ventilated ; the latter 
js a point of the very first importance, but 
one too much neglected in all our buildings, 
public and private. Secondly, to provide the 
best illustrative apparatus of ‘all kinds, maps, 
drawings, photographs, specimens, and the 
best dictionaries and other books of reference; 
to which, especially if the school be in a com- 
munity where private libraries are few and 
small, it would be well to add a good col- 
jection of works of sound literature and instruc- 
tivescience. Thirdly, what is the most essen- 
tial thing after all, to procure a competent, an 
enthusiastic, and a live teacher—the best teach- | 
er that can be got for love, or money, or both, 
(remembe ring that a cheap teacher is a very | 
expensive article), and then to uphold his | 
hands with their constant sympathy, support 
his authority, and prove their interest in his 
school by frequent visits. Let parents take 


pains, also, to show their children their sym- | 
pathy in their studies, and often converse with | 
them about their lessons. 

Without undertaking a complete view o 


the proper courses of study to be pursued, 


Some three or four elementary studies will 
always remain to be the essential groundwork 
of a good education, of more importance e than | | 
any part of the superstructure. Among these | 
are the arts—in some places, I fear, almost | 
lost arts—of correct spelling, * legible writing, | 
and good reading, that is, reading with clear 
full tone, correct enunciation, naturalness, 
modest ease of manner, and exact expression 
of the meaning and spirit of the passage se 
lected. 

By the use of the best books of selections, 
such as Hillard’s Readers (not necessarily 
discarding old favorites, like Murray, and 
Pierpont’s American First-Class Book), or of 
works like Cleveland’s excellent compen- 
diums, these exercises in reading should be| 
made conduciy e, further, to an acquaintance 
with the best literature, and the cultivation | 
of a love for its study. Nothing is a surer | 
preventive against indulgence in idle and| 
pernicious reading than a taste for sound) 
and healthy literature ; nothing more fruitful | 
in lawful enjoyment, nothing more refining | 
and liberalizing as a means of mental culture. 
So far as practicable, it would be well to in-| 
troduce the more advanced pupils to whole 
works of our best authors, or at least to long- | 


| 
may allude to a few points under this head. 


| against Papists. 





er extracts than are found in the Readers. 
The study both of English’ literature, and of | 
the his story and structure of our language, 
should occupy a larger space in the curri- | 


* We may hope that this art will be much more | 
generally and easily mastered in future, wherever 
the excellent Report of our Committee on Spelling | 
makes its way. 
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|eulum of our schools than it has claimed 


heretofore. 

The various branches of natural science 
demand attention. Of the uses of their study, 
now widely recognized, I shal] speak of bat 
one—that of cultivating the habit of careful, 
accurate observation. ‘Practice in drawing 
strengthens this same most useful habit; and 
drawing—a study which educates the eye, 
the noblest organ of sense, and the hand, the 
chief executive officer of the will—should be 


‘taught in all our schools, beginning with the 


very youngest pupils: drawing not so much 
from copies as from nature and from actual 
objects. In all teaching, appeal to the eye as 


'much as possible, by specimens, drawings, or 


writing upon the blackboard. 

Combine clear and concise oral instruction 
with the recitations from text-books. Teach 
things, not mere names. See to it that your 


| scholars can do something better than recite 


| the lesson—name ly, show that they understand 
the subject. And aim to teach thoroughly, a 
| few things at a time. 

(To be concluded.) 


sae 
PENNS AND PENINGTONS, 
(Continued from page 771.) 

The English people aud their representa- 
tives in parliament becoming more and more 
alarmed by the evident favor shown to 
Romanism ‘by the King and his brother, a 
loud national call was heard for the revival 
| of severe acts which had formerly been made 
In conformity with this 
feeling, the parliament was proceeding to re- 


|enact some persecuting laws against them 


which had fallen into disuse, when William 
Penn came forward to present petitions from 
the Society cf Friends, asking for discrimina- 
tion in the laws between a conscientious ob- 
jection against taking any oath whatever, 
and a disinclination to promise allegiance to 
the government and abjuration of the Papacy. 
The subject was refe rred to a committee, and 
William Penn, on the 22d of March, 1678, 
was summoned for examination before it. 
He made a speech, explaining the great 
| hardships the Friends had endured in con- 
sequence of their scruple against swearing, 
and concluded as follows :— 

“It is hard that we must thus bear the 
stripes of another interest, and be their proxy 


lin punishment, but it is worse that some men 


‘an be pleased with such administration. 
But mark: I would not be mistaken. Iam 
far from thinking it fit, because I exclaim 
against the injustice of whipping Quakers for 
Papists, that Papists should be whipped for 
their consciences. No: though the hand, 
| pretended to be lifted up against them, hath, 
[ know not by what discretion, lighted 
heavily upon us, and we complain, yet we 
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do not mean that any should take a fresh 
aim at them, or that they should come in our 
room; for we must give the liberty we ask, 
and cannot be false to our principles, though 
it were to relieve ourselves, And I humbly 
beg leave to add, that those methods against 
persons so qualified do not seem to me to be 
convincing, or, indeed, adequate to the reason 
of mankind; but this I submit to your con- 
sideration. To conclude: I hope we shall be 
held excused by the men of that profession 
(the Roman Catholic) in giving this distin- 
g! uishing declaration, since it is not with de- 
sign to expose them, but first to pay that 
regard we owe to the inquiry of this com- 
mittee, and in the next place to relieve our- 
selves from the daily spoil and ruin which 
new attend and threaten many hundreds of 
families in the execution of laws which we 
humbly conceive were never made against |i 
us.” 
Notwithstanding the prevalent excitement, 
that speech, marked as it was by a spirit of 
Christian justice, was received with attention 
and favorable consideration by the committee 
They could not but respect the noble in- 
dependence and the tolerant, truthful spirit 
of the speaker, who ventured thus openly to 
express himself against the wild current of 
oo persecution of Roman Catholics. 
owever, the members of committee wished 
to have another interview with him; some of 
them, who had known him in early life, felt 
certain of his candor and truthfulness, but 
others found it hard to renounce the idea 
that he was a Jesuit in disguise. On his 
second appearance he thus addressed them : 
“The candid hearing our sufferings have 
received from you oblige me to add whatever 
can increase your satisfaction about us. 1 
hope you do not believe I would tell youa 
lie. I thank God it is too late in the day for 
that. There are some here who have known 
me formerly, and I believe they will say I 
was never that man. It would be strange if, 
after a voluntary neglect of the advantages 
of this world, I should sit down in my retire- 
ment short of common truth.” He then pro- 
ceeded to explain his own position thus: “I 
was bred a Protestant, and that strictly too. 
Reading, travel, and observation for years 
made the religion of my education the re- 
ligion of my judgment; and though the 
posture I am now in may seem strange to 
you, yet I am conscientious. I do tell you 
again, and solemnly declare in the presence 
of Almighty God, and before you all, that 
the profession I now make, and the society I 
now adhere to, have been so far from altering 
that Protestant judgment I had, that I am 
not conscious of having receded from an iota 
of any one principle maintained by those first 
Protestant reformers of Germany, and our 


‘sent up to the House of Lords. 
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own martyrs at home, against the see of 
Rome. On the contrary, I do with great 
truth assure you that we (the Friends) are of 
the same negative faith with the ancient 
Protestant church; and upon fitting occasion 
shall be ready, by God’s assistance, to make 
it appear we are of the same belief as to the 
most fundamental, positive articles of her 
creed, too. And therefore it is that we think 
it hard, though we deny, in common with her, 
those doctrines of Rome so zealously pro- 
tested against, yet that we should be so un- 
happy as to suffer, and that with extreme 
severity, by those very laws on purpose made 
against the maintainers of those doctrines 
which we do so deny. We choose no suffer. 
ing; for God knows what we have already 
suffered, and how many sufficient and trad. 
ing families are reduced to great poverty by 
We think ourselves an useful people; 

we are sure we are a peaceable people; and 
if we must still suffer, let us not suffer as 
Popish recusants, but as Protestant dissenters, 
“But I would obviate another objection 


.| that hath been made against us, namely, that 


we are enemies of government in general, 
and particularly disaffected to that which we 
live under. I think it not amiss, yea, it is 
my duty, now to declare to you in the sight 
of Almighty God, first, that we believe gov- 
ernment to be God’s ordinance, and, next, 
that this present government is established 
by the providence of God and the law of the 
land, and that it isour Christian duty readily 
to obey it in all its just laws; and wherein 
we cannot comply through tenderness of con- 
science, in no such case to revile or conspire 
against the government, but with Christian 
humility and patience tire out all mistakes 
about us; and wait the better information of 
those who do as undeservedly as severely 
treat us. I know not what greater securities 
can be given by any people.” 

The committee, and finally the House of 
Commons, being at length satisfied that con- 
scientious scruples against swearing alone 
prevented the Friends from taking the oaths, 
inserted a clause in the bill designed to re- 
lieve them from suffering the penalties 
enacted against disloyalty; and thus it was 
But before it 
had gone through the Upper House, a sudden 
prorogation of parliament prevented its be- 
coming law. 

The summer of 1679 was not over when 
the pretended Popish plot, concocted by 
Titus Oates, threw the nation into the 
greatest ferment, and the stories of this aban- 
doned impostor about what the Roman 
Catholics had done, and what they still re- 
solved to do, aroused the utmost indignation 
of the people. Even the Parliament was 
stupified with credulity and horror, so that 
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all consideration for the Friends was lost 
sight of in consternation about the Popish 
plot. Savage persecution again resumed its 
work with intensified bitterness. Many Ro- 
man Catholics were accused, tried, and exe- 
cuted. The storm also came down unrelent- 
ingly on the heads of the innocent Quakers, 
who refused to take the required oaths or to 
discontinue or conceal their religions meet- 
ings. Any accusations of participation in 
the plot which were brought against them 
were easily refuted. 

Whilst matters stood thus, William Penn, 
then in his country home at Worminghurst, 
wrote his Address to Protestants. A copy of 
the first edition of that work, published in 
the year 1679, during the season of the public 
fast and humiliation ordered in view of the 

lot, by Parliament, is now before me. It is 
in two parts. The first animadverts on the 
prevalent immoralities of the age, and the 
general disregard of God’s laws throughout 
the nation, pointing especially to the respon- 
sibility of those in power, and the criminality 


of not using such power for the suppression of 


vice. The second part of the address takes 
a review of the religious errors prevailing 
among English Protestants, in matters of 
opinion, faith, and practice. This portion 
exhibits so clearly the religious principles of 
William Penn, that I would gladly give 
copious extracts from it if space permitted. 
(To be continued.) 
siovncnenneectgiststinhatidite 
For Friends’ Review, 
PARAPHRASE OF PSALM XX. 
The Lord in time of trouble hear, 
His name defend from every fear— 
The name of Jacob's God ; 
Send help from out his holy bill, 
And strengthen all thy feeble will 
From Zion, his abode. 


Remember every sacrifice, 
Accept each dedicated prize, 
And satisfy thy soul. 
The Lord thy counsel all fulfil, 
Till he shall cause thy chastened will 
To love his sweet control. 
Lord, thou can’st save—we will rejoice, 
Our banners raise with grateful voice 
In thy most holy name. 
The Lord fulfil thy every plea,— 
He setteth his anointed free 
From sin’s consuming flame. 
Him he will hear from holy heaven, 
His timid soul with courage leaven, 
And save with his right hand. 
Some trust in chariots, some in horse,— 
Their trust shall end in dire remorse,— 
In the Lord, our God, we stand. 
Already they have bit the dust, 
Who in their own poor arms would trust, 
But we stand upright still. 
Save, Lord, and let thy generous ear 
Thy children ever deign to hear, 
From out thy holy hill. 
7th mo. 2ist, 1868. Ww. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE REST THAT REMAINETH. 

BY S, WESLEY STOCKTON. 
O! how glorious the vision, 
When the sun sinks to rest, 
*Mid the bright flelds, elysian, 
On evening’s soft breast, , 
While brilliant and glowing 
With purple and gold, 
The clouds, round bim flowing, 
Their beauties unfold. 


O! how calmly, serenely, 

His beams die away, 

While he lingers so sweetly, 
On the confines of day ; 

Aud yiells up with pleasure 
The dominions of night, 

While he claims for his treasure, 
A day ever bright. 

© | ’tis thus with the Christian, 
When life sinks apace, 

For bright angels attend him, 
At the end of the race, 

And point out new treasures 

In the land far away, 

Where saints bask in pleasures 
To life’s endless day. 

O ! how joyful he lingers, 
While death doth release, 
With his cold icy fingers, 

His soul filled with peace ; 
Then leaving these regions 

Of grief, toil and pain, 

He joins the blest legions, 
With Jesus to reign. 





2. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreion Iyre.uicence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the 3d its 

Great Brirais.—Parliament was prorogued on 
the 31st ult., the royal address being read by com- 
mission. It spoke of the foreign relations of Great 
Britain as most friendly aud satisfactory, and ex- 
pressed the belief that there is no reason to fear 
war in Europe. The cessation of attempts at re- 
bellion in Ireland, it said, renders needless the 
further use of the exceptional powers granted the 
government. It also announced that a dissolution 
of Parliament will soon take place, that new mem- 
bers may be elected under the more extended 
system of representation provided in the Reform 
bills. Previous to the prorogation, the bills for the 
purchase by government of the telegraph lines 
passed the House of Lords, and the bill to prevent 
bribery in elections passed the same body in com- 
mittee. In the House of Commons, the Speaker 
said he had received from Secretary Seward, 
through the U. 8. Legation, a copy of a book en- 
titled ‘* A Tribute of the Nations to the Memory of 
Abraham Linco!n,’’ a present from Congress to the 
House of Commons. A motion of thanks was 
adopted unanimously, and the book was directed to 
be placed in the library of the House. It was also 
announced, on a previous occasion, that the gov- 
ernment had thanked the Philadelphia Library 
Company for the gift of a State paper of great 
value. 

Attaytic TeLecrapa.—A dispatch from London 
on the 3d inst. anuounced that the cable of 1866 
ceased to work about noon that day. Tests showed 
the fault to be towards the Newfoundland end, and 
it was supposed that the cable had been damaged 
by an iceberg. 
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InELAND.—All the prisoners who were arrested 


under the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus | 


in Ireland, and detained without trial, have been 
discharged. 

Spaiv.—It was reported that the government had 
sent troops throughout Catalonia; aud, under the 
operation of martial law, all present attempts at a 
rising appeared to’ have been prevented. Di-con- 
tent, however, continued to prevail. The political 


troubles have. resulted in a Ministerial crisis, and | 


it was said that the distinguished Liberal, Espartero, 
had been summoned to form a new cabinet. He 
was Regent during the last two years of the minor- 
ity of the present Queen, whom he had actively sup- 
ported during the civil war consequent on her ac- 
and was Prime Minister from 1854 to 1856, 
He is known to 


cession, 
but has since lived in retirement. 

be favorable to general suffrage, 
church and’ state, freedom of religion, and the 
establishment of common schools. As he has 


attained the age of 77, it is doubted whether he | 


will accept a post which must be fraught with great 
difficulties, lf not absolute dangers, from the char- 
acter of the sovereign, and the prevalent feeling of 
the people. 

Russ1a.—The Emperor has called a conference of 
thirteen members to meet at St. Petersburg for the 
purpose of arranging an international convention, 
pledging all the great Powers to abandon the use of 
explosive bullets in war. 

The official journal of the 27th stated that private 
advices received from Central Asia announced that 
an arrangement for peace had been made between 
the Russian general and the Emir of Bokhara. 


The Russian commander at Bokhara is said to have 
prohibited trade between that country and India. 


Prussta.—A circular was issued on the 6th ult., 
by the Prussian government, informing the officials 
of the conclusion of the treaty between the United 


States and North Germany, and directing that Ger- | 


mans who have emigrated to the United States 


without permission of the authorities, and thereby | 


committed an act punishable by the laws, are not 
to be indicted or prosecuted for such act, on their 
return to their former homes after five years, and any 
judgment which may have been already pronounced 
against them therefor is not to be enforced, if they 
have acquired citizenship in the United States. 
All officials are therefore notified to desist from 
molesting avy person coming under the provisions 


of the treaty ; and courts of justice have been called | 


on for reports of cases where judgments have 
already been passed, that all punishment or fines 
may be remitted. 

Japan.—A dispatch of the 4th ult. from Shanghai, 
China, 
that the civil war was drawing to a close, a compro- 
mise having been effected between the Daimios of 
the two sections, which would probably lead toa 
speedy termination of hostilities between the Tycoon 
aud the Mikado. The particulars were not known, 
The Northern Daimios have supported the Tycoon, 
the Southern ones the Mikado. 


Sovura America.—lIntelligence from Brazilian 


sources has reached London that President Lopez | 
of Paraguay had sent propositions for peace to the | 


Allies, through U. 8. Minister Washburn. Through 


the same channels a report was received that the | 
fortress of Humaita, so long and obstinately defend- | 


ed by the Paraguayans, had at length fallen into 
the hands of the Allies, but as no particulars were 
given, the event does not appear certain. The latest | 
accounts from Paraguayan sourves, of earlier date 


than those from Brazil, represented the fort as still! 
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separation of | 


stated that news just received indicated | 
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| likely te hold out.. New and extensive fortifications 
had also been completed at the mouth of the Tebicn. 

, higher up the Paragnay than Humaita, and 
well provisioned and garrisoned, while the river 
was closed at that point by chains and other obstruc- 
tions; so that even the fall of Humaita, if true, 
might be only a change of the scene of conflict, not 
an end of it. 


Domestio.—The President made proclamation, 
on the 27th ult., of the ratification of the Constitu- 
tional amendment, (article 14), by the State of 
Georgia ; and the Secretary of State issued, on the 
28th, an official certificate in conformity with the 
law, and with a recent resolution of Congress, setting 
forth the action of the several States on said amend- 
ment, showing it to have been ratified by thirty 
States, and thus to have become part of the Consti- 
tution. Texas, Virginia, Kentucky, Delaware and 
Maryland rejected it; Georzia, North Carolina and 
South Carolina rejected it in 1856, but ratified it in 
1868; New Jersey and Ohio ratifled it, and subse- 
quently passed resolutions to withdraw ther con- 
sent, but Congress, in the concurrent resolution 
adopted on the 21st ult., ignored this attempted 
revocation. 

Gen. Grant issued an order on the 28th ult., an- 
nouncing that the commanders of the 2d, 3d, 4th 
and 5th Military Districts have officially reported 
that Arkansas, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida and Louisiana, have fully com- 
plied with the reconstruction acts, and consequent- 
ly the provisions of law for military districts there- 
in have become inoperative, and the commanding 
Generals have ceased to exercise their military 
powers; and directing certain changes in the 
organization and command. The 2d and 3d dis- 
tricts have ceased, and the States composing them 
will form the Department of the South, under Gen. 
Meade, Arkansas and Louisiana constitute the 
| Department of Louisiana, Gen. Rousseau to com- 
mand. The 4th military district will comprise only 
Mississippi, Gen. Gillem, commander; and Texas 
will be the 5th district, under Gen. Reynolds. 


Gen. Howard has directed the operations of the 
| Freedmen’s Bureau to be discontinued in Maryland 
after the 15th inst., except the educational work 
and the payment of bounties, as provided by law, 
which will be under the supervision of the Assistant 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia and West 
Virginia. In other States, steps have been taken 
to retrench the number of agents and limit opera- 
| tions, preparatory to the discontinuance at the end 
of this year: and Gen. Howard has just left Wash- 
ington for an extended tour in the South, to inves- 
tigate the condition and prospective needs of the 
Bureau, and confer with his subordinates relative to 
the preparations for closing it. 

Joshua Hill and H. V. M. Miller have been elect- 
| ed U. 8. Senators from Georgia. The former was 4 
| member of Congress when the rebellion commenced, 
|} and although he resigned when the other members 
| from his State withdrew, he, at that time, opposed 
| Secession, and thronghout the war was regarded as 
lukewarm in the support of the rebel cause. 

Gen. Meade has issuel a general order annonne- 
ing that as civil governments have been inaugurated 
in Georgia, Florida and Alabama, the military power 
| vested in the district commanders ceases, and di- 
recting the withdrawal of all detachments of troops, 
and their concentration at designated points. 
| The Florida Legislature has passed a bill taking 
the election of Presidential Electors from the peo- 
ple, and placing it in the Legislature ; and one giv- 
ing equal privileges-on railroads to whites aud 
colored persons. 








